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Letter from the GED Testing Service* 
Executive Director and ACE Vice President 



I am pleased to introduce the 2009 GED Testing Program Statistical Report , on behalf of both GED Testing 
Service and the American Council on Education (ACE). This report is an essential snapshot of the testing 
program with comprehensive information about the adult learner pipeline and GED Test candidates. We’ve 
designed the report with stakeholders in mind — those who need this valuable information to better understand 
the program and its results and, at times, to help shape policy. I encourage you to make time to explore this 
latest report and mine the wealth of data and information it contains. 

During 2009, the testing program served more than 788,000 adults, of whom approximately 684,000 completed 
all five tests in the GED test battery. I offer my congratulations to the 473,000 new GED credential recipients. 

I salute their focus, dedication, and commitment. They join the more than 16 million people who have earned 
their credentials since the program’s inception. Even after 65 years, the GED credential still opens doors to 
career and educational opportunities. It remains the only high school equivalency recognized and accepted by 
all 50 states and Canada. 

This report is only one component of the research that we conduct annually at GED Testing Service. Within 
the last year, we also have produced research reports on the relationship between preparedness and perfor- 
mance on the GED Tests, how testing center policies may impact test-taker performance, postsecondary out- 
comes of credential recipients, and much more. 

I am especially pleased to announce a groundbreaking study titled Crossing the Bridge: GED Credentials and 
Postsecondary Educational Outcomes, which examines the college entrance, participation, and completion 
rates of a large cohort of GED credential recipients. We see the potential for this first installment to be the 
foundation for ongoing work in this area. 

Improvements to the annual statistical report, introduction of Crossing the Bridge, in addition to other studies 
to come, and input from our expert Research Advisory Panel are all part of our effort to expand our research 
agenda and deliver critical information to our market. I invite you to use all of the research resources available 
on our web site at www, GEDtest.org under the Publications & Research link. 

I also would encourage researchers and organizations dedicated to adult learning to join us in helping expand 
the body of knowledge about adult learners. Together, we must address the issues that prevent us from hav- 
ing a fuller picture of this important segment. 

As a final note, I would like to say “thank you” to the GED testing professionals and adult educators who 
dedicate themselves daily to the needs of adult learners. Their work and determination is an inspiration to us 
all. Above all, this report is a tribute to them. 




Nicole M. Chestang 

Executive Director, GED Testing Service 
Vice President, American Council on Education 
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The 2009 GED ® Testing Program Statistical Report 
is the 52nd annual report in the program’s 68-year 
history of providing a second opportunity for adults 
without a high school credential to earn their juris- 
diction’s 1 GED credential. The report provides can- 
didate demographic and GED Test performance 
statistics as well as historical information on the GED 
testing program. GED Testing Service®, with the 
cooperation of jurisdictions that administer the GED 
Test, is the sole source of worldwide data on the 
GED testing program and GED Test candidates 2 and 
receives no federal funds. 

In 2009, more than 788,000 adults worldwide took 
some portion of the five GED Test content areas 
measuring skills of writing, reading, social studies, 
science, and mathematics. Approximately 684,000 
people completed the GED Test. Nearly 473,000 of 
these completers (69.2 percent) met the passing stan- 
dard by earning scores equal to or higher than those 
earned by the top 60 percent of graduating high 
school seniors. 

This report is presented in such a way as to facili- 
tate comparisons across jurisdictions on pass rates, 
candidate demographics, and trends across time, 
yet the reader is cautioned while making such com- 
parisons. Ultimately, each jurisdiction manages its 
own GED testing program, is dependent upon the 
funding it receives, and establishes many testing- 
program and related policies. Thus, it is important 
to recognize that variability among jurisdictions may 
correlate with testing program outcomes such as 
pass rates. For example, jurisdictions that prescreen 
candidates by requiring them to pass the Official 
GED Practice Tests (OPT) generally have higher GED 
Test pass rates. This report draws attention to situa- 
tions in which the outcomes may reflect jurisdictional 
variability. 



Highlights of the 2009 GED m Testing Program 
Statistical Report include the following: 

SECTION I: WHO LACKS A HIGH SCHOOL CREDENTIAL 
AND WHO TOOK THE GED TEST? 

The 2000 U.S. Census indicates that more than 
39 million adults 3 (18 percent) aged 16 and older 
in the United States lack a high school credential 4 
and are not enrolled in any educational program. 5 

Across the entire GED testing program in 2009, 

1.7 percent of adults without a high school cre- 
dential tested in one or more content areas of the 
GED Test, 1.5 percent of adults without a high 
school credential completed the GED Test, and 
1.0 percent passed the GED Test. 

Among candidates who tested in 2009, nearly nine 
out of every 10 (86.7 percent) completed the GED 
Test. This statistic signals the level of determina- 
tion of most candidates to meet their goal of gain- 
ing a high school credential. 

• 78.5 percent of the candidates who tested in 
2009 tried the GED Test for the first time. Among 
those who first completed the GED Test in 2009, 
74.1 percent passed the GED Test. Approximately 
21.5 percent of candidates in 2009 were continu- 
ing or repeat test-takers. 

The average age of all candidates was nearly 
26 years in 2009- Candidates who were 16 to 18 
years old accounted for 26.3 percent of all can- 
didates. In 2009, 57.8 percent of the candidates 
were male and 42.2 percent were female. 



1 Throughout this report, the term jurisdiction is used to refer to an entity such as a U.S. state, insular area, Canadian province or 
territory, U.S. military facility, correctional institution, or Veterans Affairs (VA) hospital that administers a GED testing program. 

2 From this point on, the terms GED Test candidate, GED Test completer, and GED Test passer will be referred to as candidate, 
completer, and passer, respectively. 

3 For the purposes of this report, an adult is someone aged 16 and older in the United States and the insular areas or 15 and 
older in Canada. See Definitions of Terms on page 3- 

4 A high school credential means a regular high school diploma or alternative secondary certificate, such as a GED credential. 

5 An educational program could include secondary, postsecondary, or other types of instruction. 
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The ethnic distributions of candidates have 
remained relatively stable during the current series 
of the GED Test. Of all candidates who indicated 
ethnicity when they tested in 2009, 50.2 percent 
were white, 24.7 percent African American, 

20.1 percent Hispanic, 2.5 percent American 
Indian/ Alaska Native, 1.8 percent Asian, and 
0.7 percent Pacific Islander/Hawaiian. 

• In 2009, 71.1 percent of all candidates reported 
that they completed at least 10th grade. Overall, 

27.0 percent of the candidates indicated that they 
had been out of school for one year or less, yet 
28.8 percent of the candidates waited more than 
10 years before taking the GED Test. The overall 
average number of years out of school before test- 
ing was approximately eight years. 

• Educational reasons were the most often cited 
reasons for taking the GED Test. Approximately 
62.4 percent of all candidates indicated that they 
tested for educational reasons. 6 More than half of 
all candidates (51.9 percent) indicated that they 
tested for personal reasons, such as being a posi- 
tive role model and personal satisfaction. Half of 
candidates (50.1 percent) identified employment 
reasons (primarily to get a better job) for testing. 

• More than 30,000 candidates tested predominantly 
using the Spanish-language GED Test. Seven juris- 
dictions (California, Texas, Puerto Rico, New York, 
Illinois, Oregon, and Colorado) accounted for 

66.1 percent of the Spanish-language test- takers. 
Nearly 944 candidates took the French-language 
GED Test. New York, New Brunswick, and 
Quebec tested 82.0 percent of the French- 
language test-takers. 

For all candidates who tested in 2009, the per- 
centages of those achieving their jurisdiction’s 
minimum standard score in each content area (410 
in the United States 7 and 450 in Canada) were 
higher than 90 percent, except for Mathematics 
and Language Arts, Writing. Fewer candidates 
(81.6 and 88.8 percent, respectively) scored high 
enough to meet the minimum standard score in 
Mathematics and Language Arts, Writing. 



SECTION II: WHO PASSED THE GED TEST? 

♦ In 2009, 69-2 percent of the completers (nearly 
473,000 adults) passed the GED Test. 8 

Jurisdictions that had higher pass rates generally 
required candidates to have completed an adult 
education program of study and/or pass the OPT 
before allowing them to take the GED Test. Of 
the eight jurisdictions with the highest pass rates 
in the United States, six required their candidates 
to pass the OPT. OPT prerequisites were in effect 
in 23 jurisdictions. 

The average age of passers across all jurisdictions 
was nearly 25 years, and has remained between 
24 and 25 years during the operation of the cur- 
rent series. Passers were slightly younger, on aver- 
age, than candidates. 

* In 2009, 60.3 percent of the passers were male 
and 39-7 percent were female. Passers tended 
to be male even more frequently than did 
candidates. 

The ethnic distribution of all passers in 2009 was 
59-2 percent white, 18.5 percent African American, 
17.8 percent Hispanic, 2.1 percent American 
Indian/Alaska Native, 1.7 percent Asian, and 
0.7 percent Pacific Islander/Hawaiian. 

• In 2009, 73-7 percent of the passers completed 
10th grade or higher; this percentage is about 
the same as for candidates. The average number 
of years out of school for passers was 7.3 years, 
slightly lower than for candidates. 

• As with the entire population of candidates, 
educational reasons (64.5 percent) and personal 
reasons (54.8 percent) for testing were the most 
frequently chosen reasons for testing by passers in 
2009. 



6 Candidates could select as many reasons as applied, so reasons do not sum to 100 percent. 

' The standard score requirement for passing the GED Test in Kansas in 2009 was 420 minimum in each content area and a 
minimum total score of 2,250. In South Dakota, a 450 minimum standard score was required for each content area. 

8 Candidates pass the GED Test by earning an average standard score of 450 or higher in the five individual content areas 
(equivalent to a standard score total of 2,250 or higher) and earning a minimum standard score of 410 in each individual con- 
tent area if they tested in most of the United States (see footnote 7), or 450 if they tested in Canada. In Puerto Rico, the total 
score requirement is 2,700 for the Spanish-language GED Test and 2,250 for the English-language GED Test. 



• The GED Test average standard score across 
the five content areas for all passers was 527. 
Mathematics and Language Arts, Writing were 
the two most difficult content areas as indicated 
by the average standard scores (497 and 501, 
respectively). 

• Data on pass rates were disaggregated by age, 
gender, and ethnic group. Generally, younger 
test-takers, males, and white candidates tended 
to have higher pass rates. These differences in 
pass rates are consistent with data from other 
large-scale assessment programs, such as ACT, 
California High School Exit Examination, National 
Assessment of Educational Progress (NAEP), or 
SAT. Variability in pass rates among states also 
occurred; the performance difference across ethnic 
groups was considerably smaller in some states 
than in others. 



SECTION III: TRENDS IN THE GED TESTING PROGRAM 

• Since 1943, nearly 17.8 million individuals have 
passed the GED Test. 

“ In general, since 2002, there have been gradual 
increases each year in the number of candidates 
who tested and the number of candidates who 
completed the GED Test. The yearly pass rate for 
the current series has ranged from 68.0 percent to 
72.6 percent. 

• The average age of all candidates remained rela- 
tively unchanged during the last 15 years at 

25 years old. In 2009, however, the average age 
increased to almost 26 years. The percentage of 
candidates aged 16 to 18 has decreased from 
31-3 percent to 26.3 percent since 2002, and the 
percentage of candidates aged 19 to 24 has fluctu- 
ated between 34.5 and 37.3 percent. 

• Since the testing program’s inception, the average 
highest grade completed has remained largely sta- 
ble at 10th. With regard to candidates’ reasons for 
taking the GED Test, the percentage of candidates 
who indicated they were planning further study 
has been stable during the current series, ranging 
from 58.6 percent to 63-3 percent. 
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Introduction 



A t the request of the military, the GED® Test 
was first developed in 1942 to help returning 
World War II veterans finish their high school 
studies and reenter civilian life. The GED Test first 
became available to civilians in 1947 when the state 
of New York implemented a program to award its 
high school diploma to those who passed the test. 

In 1973, California became the final state to join the 
GED testing program. During its 68-year history, the 
GED testing program has served as a bridge to fur- 
ther education and employment as well as to provide 
personal satisfaction for more than 17 million people 
who passed the GED Test. 

Since 1958, GED Testing Service® has produced 
annual statistical reports profiling GED Test candi- 
dates and the GED testing program. These reports 
were developed primarily for GED testing program 
partners who use the data to compare candidate 
demographics and testing program outcomes across 
jurisdictions and years. GED testing program part- 
ners and other interested constituents may use this 
report to assist in making informed educational and 
policy decisions. Many will use the report to exam- 
ine testing program outcomes, such as pass rates for 
the GED Test, as well as to identify areas for further 
study. 



JURISDICTIONAL ROLES 

This report presents data made available from juris- 
dictions that administered the GED Test in 2009, and 
is divided into four sections, followed by a series of 
appendices. These sections combine figures, tables, 
and text to present the following: 

The potential need for high school equivalency 
credentials among adults and a description of the 
population of adults without a high school cre- 
dential who took the GED Test in the report year. 

• Demographic and test score summaries for adults 
who passed the GED Test in the report year. 

Trend information about the GED testing program, 
such as data that are separated by test series and 
jurisdiction since 1943, information on first-time 
test-takers for the 2002 series, and statistics on the 
use of different language versions of the test. 

• Information about the GED testing program, 
including GED Testing Service staff members; 

GED Administrators and their contact information; 
GED Testing Service Advisory Board members; 
and GED Testing Service research publications. 



GED Testing Service develops and delivers the 
GED Test and has established its passing standard. 

In 2009, 788,314 adults worldwide took some por- 
tion of the GED Test, and 683,519 completed the 
GED Test. Of the completers, 472,913 (69.2 percent) 
met their jurisdiction’s GED Test passing standard by 
earning scores equal to or higher than those earned 
by the top 60 percent of graduating high school 
seniors. By passing the GED Test and earning their 
jurisdictions’ high school equivalency credential, 
diploma, or certificate, these adults have earned a 
second chance to advance their educational, person- 
al, and professional aspirations. 



This report is presented in such a way as to facilitate 
comparisons across jurisdictions on pass rates, can- 
didate demographics, and trends across time, yet the 
reader is cautioned while making such comparisons. 
Ultimately, each jurisdiction manages its own GED 
testing program, is dependent upon the funding it 
receives, and establishes many testing program and 
related policies (see Appendix A). All jurisdictions 
determine the number and location of the testing 
centers, administer the GED Test, and award their 
high school equivalency credentials to adults who 
meet the GED Test passing standard and any other 
jurisdictional requirements, such as exceeding the 
age of compulsory attendance. Jurisdictions estab- 
lish testing fees and requirements to begin testing, 
to retest (if necessary), and to receive a diploma, a 
credential, or a certificate. Some jurisdictions specify 
how long a candidate may take to complete a test 
battery or if scores from incomplete test batter- 
ies ever expire. Policies on Spanish- and French- 
language and English as a Second Language (ESL) 
testing also are collected from jurisdictions. Thus, 
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it is important to recognize that variability among 
jurisdictions may correlate with testing program out- 
comes such as pass rates. For example, jurisdictions 
that prescreen candidates by requiring them to pass 
the Official GED Practice Tests generally have higher 
GED Test pass rates. This report draws attention to 
situations in which the outcomes may reflect jurisdic- 
tional variability. 

ABOUT THE DATA 
Methodology 

This report presents available data from the 2009 
administration of the GED testing program. Data 
collection began at the more than 3,100 active 
Official GED Testing Centers that lease the GED Test 
under strict contractual guidelines specifying the 
use, administration, and security of the test. These 
centers operate in the 50 U.S. states, the District of 
Columbia, eight insular areas, 13 Canadian provinces 
and territories, and under inter-regional contracts 
(including U.S. military bases, the Federal Bureau 
of Prisons, Michigan prisons, Veterans Affairs [VA] 
hospitals, and international Prometric™ centers). 
Candidate demographic surveys, completed by can- 
didates prior to testing, and test booklets were for- 
warded to one of 17 official GED electronic scoring 
sites for processing. Candidates’ demographic and 
test records were then uploaded to a centralized 
international database. 

Demographic surveys that were completed by GED 
Test candidates 9 who tested in one or more content 
areas of GED Test in 2009 were used to create the 
candidate-level data demographic tables and figures 
in this report. All demographic analyses were based 
on available candidate responses to the demographic 
survey that candidates completed at the time they 
began testing. In accordance with the passage of 
Canada’s Freedom of Information and Protection of 
Privacy Act (FOIPP) in 2003, only age and gender 
statistics are reported for the Canadian jurisdictions. 

To be included in the current report, a candidate 
must have tested in at least one of the five content 
areas of the GED Test in the current report year, 
and must not have passed the GED Test in a prior 
year. 10 Candidates were represented in the jurisdic- 
tion where they last tested in the current report year; 



therefore, each candidate was represented only once 
in the analyses. For example, if a candidate tested in 
Maryland in January and Virginia in April, the can- 
didate would be counted only in Virginia because 
April is more recent than January. Prior to the 2002 
Series GED Test, when individual jurisdictions pro- 
vided summary statistics to GED Testing Service, 
multiple jurisdictions may have reported the same 
candidate if the candidate tested in more than one 
jurisdiction. 

Even though each candidate was represented only 
once in the statistics, the jurisdictional groupings 
used in some of the figures and all of the tables do 
not provide mutually exclusive distinctions in terms 
of geographic location. For example, Michigan pris- 
ons data were reported under inter-regional con- 
tracts and not under the state of Michigan because 
Michigan prisons fund and manage their own 
GED testing program independent of the state of 
Michigan’s GED testing program. Flowever, Michigan 
prisons were not the only prisons or correctional 
facilities to administer the GED Test. Other jurisdic- 
tions tested incarcerated adults, and those candi- 
dates were included in their respective jurisdiction’s 
statistics. 

All test scores referred to in this report are standard 
scores that range from 200 to 800. The score analy- 
ses based on all candidates used the best standard 
score that was earned in the current report year. 
Standard score statistics were based on scores from 
the English-, Spanish-, and French-language GED 
Tests. If candidates tested more than once in a con- 
tent area, their best standard score for the content 
area from the current report year was used in the 
analyses. 

Statistics on adults who passed the GED Test were 
based on candidates who completed testing in all 
five content areas and met the passing standard by 
the end of the current report year. If those passers 
tested more than once in a content area(s), their 
best standard score for the content area was used in 
analyses; this best score may have been obtained in 
a previous year. For all candidates (except Spanish- 
or French-language test-takers), the earliest year they 
were permitted to have completed testing in one or 
more of the five content areas is 2002. 



cn 
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9 From this point on, the terms GED Test candidate , GED Test completer , and GED Test passer will be referred to as candidate, 
completer, and passer, respectively. 

10 Some candidates who passed the GED Test may have continued to retest in one or more content areas in an attempt to 
increase their scores for scholarships, trade or educational program entrance, and so forth. 



Again, when making comparisons across jurisdic- 
tions, it is important to avoid over-interpretation of 
any differences that appear. For example, if one 
jurisdiction has a higher pass rate than another, this 
pass rate may reflect underlying differences in GED 
testing program policies, such as testing prerequisites 
(see Appendix A), homogeneity of candidates in 
jurisdictions, or statistics based on a small number of 
candidates. 



Definitions of Terms 

Adult — For the purposes of this report, an adult 
is someone aged 16 and older in the United States 
and the insular areas. This definition is consistent 
with the definition in the Adult Education and 
Family Literacy Act of 1998, Title II of the Workforce 
Investment Act of 1998, and the U.S. Code (Title 20: 
Education, Chapter 73: Adult Education and Literacy, 
Subchapter I: Adult Education and Family Literacy, 
Paragraph 9202: Definitions). In a context of adult 
basic and secondary education, both sources define 
adults as individuals “who have attained 16 years 
of age and who are not enrolled or required to be 
enrolled in secondary school under state law.” For 
Canada, adults are people aged 15 and older, based 
on 2006 Canadian Census of Population data. 

Content area — The GED Test includes five content 
areas that assess skills and knowledge in the follow- 
ing core high school academic subjects: Language 
Arts, Writing; Social Studies; Science; Language Arts, 
Reading; and Mathematics. 

First-time candidates — Candidates who took the 
2002 Series GED Test for the first time in the report 
year and who had never tested in previous years. 

First-time completers — First-time candidates (see 
definition above) who completed the GED Test. 

First-time passers — First-time candidates (see defini- 
tion above) who completed and passed the GED 
Test. 

GED Administrator — The person contractually 
responsible for supervising and administering the 
GED testing program at the state, provincial, territo- 
rial, or inter-regional level. The GED Administrator is 
responsible for ensuring adequate training for GED 
Chief Examiners and GED Examiners in adhering to 
contractual obligations. 



GED credential — An official document awarded 
and issued by a GED testing jurisdiction, indicating 
that an individual has met the minimum passing 
standard on the GED Test as well as any other high 
school equivalency requirements in that jurisdiction. 
In some jurisdictions, the credential is called a GED 
diploma or certificate. 

GED Test — A high school equivalency assessment 
consisting of five content areas. It was designed and 
produced according to psychometric standards and 
properties in order to provide an opportunity for 
adults who did not complete a formal high school 
program to certify their attainment of high school- 
level academic knowledge and skills and earn their 
jurisdiction’s high school-level equivalency creden- 
tial, diploma, or certificate. 

GED Test candidates — Adults who have tested in at 
least one of the five content areas of the GED Test, 
regardless of whether they completed or met the 
GED Test passing standard. In this report, the terms 
candidates and test-takers are used interchangeably 
with GED Test candidates. 

GED Test completers — Candidates who have tested 
in all five content areas of the GED Test, regardless 
of whether they met the GED Test passing standard. 
The number of completers serves as the denomina- 
tor for calculating the pass rate. A candidate must 
have completed all five content areas and met the 
minimum passing standard in order to be considered 
a passer. In this report, the term completers is used 
interchangeably with GED Test completers. 

GED Test passers — Completers who have met 
their jurisdiction’s minimum passing standard (see 
Appendix A for detailed score requirements). The 
number of adults who met the passing standard 
serves as the numerator for calculating the pass rate. 
Some jurisdictions require adults to fulfill additional 
requirements beyond passing the GED Test in order 
to receive a GED credential (see Appendix A). In this 
report, the terms passers is used interchangeably with 
GED Test passers. 

Insular areas — All unincorporated U.S. common- 
wealths and territories, and freely associated states. 
Although the U.S. Office of Insular Affairs does not 
exercise responsibility for Puerto Rico, Puerto Rico is 
referred to as an insular area. The term insular areas 
replaces IAFAS (Insular Areas and Freely Associated 
States), which was used in annual statistical reports 
in 2004 and prior. 
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Inter-regional contracts — GED Testing Service con- 
tracts with inter-regional jurisdictions whose candi- 
dates come from multiple intrastate, interstate, or 
national regions, including DANTES (Defense Activity 
for Non-Traditional Education Support; military and 
dependent family members tested on military facili- 
ties in the United States and internationally), Federal 
Bureau of Prisons, international civilian testing sites 
operated by Prometric™, Michigan prisons, and 
Veterans Affairs (VA) hospitals. 

Jurisdiction — Entity such as a U.S. state, insular area, 
Canadian province or territory, or inter-regional con- 
tractor that administers a GED testing program. 

Language version — In addition to English, the GED 
Test is offered in Spanish-language and in French- 
language versions to provide an opportunity to 
adults who have Spanish or French as their primary 
language to certify their attainment of high school- 
level academic knowledge and skills. The Spanish- 
language version of all content areas except the 
Language Arts, Writing Test are direct translations 
of the respective English-language U.S. versions, 
and the Language Arts, Writing Test was developed 
separately. The French-language version of all con- 
tent areas except the Language Arts, Writing Test are 
direct translations of the respective English-language 
Canadian versions, and the Language Arts, Writing 
Test was developed separately. 

Minimum passing standard — To successfully pass 
the GED Test, a test-taker must meet or exceed 
the minimum passing standard with a total stan- 
dard score of 2,250 (in Puerto Rico, the total score 
requirement is 2,700 for the Spanish-language GED 
Test and 2,500 for the English-language GED Test) 
and a minimum standard score of 410 in each of the 
five content areas (420 in Kansas and 450 in South 
Dakota and Canada). Because GED Test scoring is 
based on a compensatory model, test-takers must 
earn an additional 200 standard score points beyond 
the 410 needed in each content area to reach the 
total passing standard of 2,250. The 200 additional 
standard score points may come from any one or a 
combination of content areas. 



Retest — A retest occurs when a candidate retests in 
any of the content areas in which he or she failed 
to meet the minimum passing standard. A candidate 
also may retest if he or she did meet the minimum 
passing standard but wants to improve the test score. 

Series GED Test — The GED Test has been devel- 
oped upon similar test specifications and psychomet- 
ric standards and properties. There have been three 
previous series of the GED Test: 1942, 1978, and 
1988. The fourth and current series was released in 
2002 (English-language U.S. and Canadian versions), 
followed by Spanish- and French-language versions 
released in 2004. Changes made in each series were 
the result of the identification of specific areas of 
need or assessment that would strengthen the test 
and provide evidence of test score validity and cred- 
ibility in a changing world. 

Special editions — Special formats of the GED Test 
are available in addition to the standard print edi- 
tions for candidates with physical, learning, or psy- 
chological disabilities. These formats include large- 
print, audiocassette, and Braille editions. Although 
the audiocassette and Braille editions may be used 
by candidates with documented disabilities who 
were approved for test accommodations, the large- 
print edition does not require additional documenta- 
tion for use. 

Standard score — The standard score is reflective of 
a test-taker’s performance on the GED Test. For the 
2002 Series GED Test, the standard score scale rang- 
es from 200 to 800, and falls along a normal distribu- 
tion with a mean of 500 and standard deviation of 
100. Standard scores are used to compare an exam- 
inee’s performance on a test with the performance of 
graduating high school seniors who took the test. 

Target population — The target population consists of 
all adults (as defined above) who lack a traditional 
high school credential and further training or degrees 
and who could potentially take the GED Test and 
therefore further their educational, professional, and 
personal aspirations after acquiring a GED credential. 



Official GED Practice Test — The Official GED 
Practice Test (OPT) was developed and copyrighted 
by GED Testing Service and the American Council 
on Education, and offers a sampling of test items 
from each content area in the GED Test. The OPT 
items are created, analyzed, and tested by GED 
Testing Service academic subject and psychometrics 
experts, and distributed through contractual agree- 
ment by an outside vendor. 



ABOUT THE CURRENT SERIES GED TEST 

The current series GED Test provides evidence of 
adult learners’ high school-level academic knowl- 
edge and skills, which the GED Test has done for 
more than 60 years. The GED Test certifies these 
competencies regardless of how or where the indi- 
vidual learned them. Participating jurisdictions world- 
wide recognize that an adult who passed the GED 
Test has earned scores equal to those earned by 
the top 60 percent of recent graduating high school 
seniors. 

The GED Test provides adults the opportunity 
to certify their attainment of high school-level 
knowledge and skills. The current series GED 
Test reflects high school curriculum standards 
developed at the national and jurisdictional levels, 
including content relevant to the workplace and 
community. The five content areas in the GED 
Test are Language Arts, Writing; Social Studies; 
Science; Language Arts, Reading; and Mathematics. 

The GED Test passing standard is rigorous. To 
pass the GED Test, a candidate’s performance 
must be equivalent to or better than the perfor- 
mance of the top 60 percent of traditional graduat- 
ing high school seniors. 

The GED Test is demanding. To test in all five 
content areas amounts to seven hours and five 
minutes of testing. The GED Test measures skills 
in communication, information processing, prob- 
lem solving, and critical thinking. 

Developing the Current Series GED Test 

In the four years of the development cycle culmi- 
nating in the release of the current GED Test series 
in 2002, national panels of experts researched and 
created the test specifications, new test questions 
were developed, a score scale was determined, and 
the passing standard for the current series GED Test 
was established. GED Testing Service follows the 
Standards for Educational and Psychological Testing 



established by the American Educational Research 
Association, the American Psychological Association, 
and the National Council on Measurement in 
Education. 11 

The creation of test specifications involved enlist- 
ing the aid of content matter experts who had spe- 
cific knowledge of classroom practices as well as 
state, provincial, or national curriculum standards. 

A diverse group of these experts — diverse in geog- 
raphy, gender, and ethnicity — made up each GED 
Test content area committee. Each of the committees 
was charged with the same broad goal: to identify 
what is currently being taught in U.S. and Canadian 
high schools. To achieve this goal, each committee 
inventoried the current curriculum practices observed 
in the classroom and assessed the alignment of the 
observed content with the state, national, and provin- 
cial curriculum standards. To learn more about the 
GED Test, development of current series, and recent 
standardization, reliability, and validity studies, con- 
sult the Technical Manual: 2002 Series GED Tests} 2 



Interpreting GED Test Scores 

Each test score is reported on a standardized scale 
ranging from 200 to 800. To pass the GED Test, a 
candidate must attain a standard score total of 2,250 
or higher across all five content areas; in addition, 
each individual content area standard score must 
be 410 or higher in the United States 13 and insular 
areas 14 or 450 or higher in Canada (see Appendix A 
for individual jurisdiction requirements). The mini- 
mum passing standard used in the United States and 
insular areas follows a model that allows students 
to compensate for performance in one content area 
by stronger performance in another; that is, a lower 
score in one content area can be compensated by 
a higher score in another content area and result in 
passing the GED Test. In this way, the model advo- 
cates that many skills are important contributions to 
achievement, and that it is possible for most exam- 
inees to compensate for weaknesses in one area by 
using strengths in other areas. 



11 American Educational Research Association, American Psychological Association, and National Council of Measurement in 
Education. (1999). Standards for educational and psychological testing. Washington, DC: American Educational Research 
Association. 

12 The Technical Manual: 2002 Series GED Tests is available as a PDF file under the Publications & Research heading at 
www.GEDtest.org. 

13 In Kansas and South Dakota, the minimum standard score requirement for each content area was 420 and 450, respectively, in 
2009. 

14 In Puerto Rico, the total score requirement is 2,700 for the Spanish-language GED Test and 2,250 for the English-language GED 
Test. 
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In addition to standard scores, the GED Test tran- 
script also reports normative scores — percentile 
ranks — based on a nationally representative, stratified 
random sample of graduating high school students 
tested in the spring of their senior year. The GED 
Test standard scores and percentile ranks can be 
used to describe the performance of knowledge and 
skills of an adult who takes the GED Test compared 
with the performance of traditional, graduating high 
school seniors. Separate norms are prepared for the 
United States, Canada, and Puerto Rico. The percen- 
tile ranks reported for the current series GED Test 
were used to develop class ranks as shown in 
Table 1. 

TABLE 1 

GED® Test Average Standard Score and Estimated National 
(U.S.) Class Rank of Graduating High School Seniors 



GED Test Battery Average 
Standard Score 


Estimated National 
Class Rank 


700 


Top 1 % 


670 


Top 2% 


660 


Top 3% 


640 


Top 5% 


610 


Top 10% 


580 


Top 15% 


570 


Top 20% 


550 


Top 25% 


530 


Top 33% 


520 


Top 40% 


500 


Top 50% 


460 


Top 55% 


450 


Top 60% 



Source: Technical Manual: 2002 Series GED„ Tests. 



GED Test scores have the following properties: 

The median GED Test standard score for U.S. 
graduating high school seniors is 500 for each of 
the five content areas. 

The standard deviation is 100 points of the stan- 
dard score scale for U.S. graduating high school 
seniors for each of the five content areas. 

The percentage of graduating seniors who scored 
at or below each GED Test standard score value is 
the same for each of the five content areas. 

A candidate’s national class rank can be estimated 
based on the average standard score of all five 
content areas. 

The percentile ranks provided on the GED Test 
transcripts are those for graduating high school 
seniors, not for candidates. 
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SECTION I 



Who Lacks a High School Credential and 
Who Took the GED Test? 



WHO LACKS A HIGH SCHOOL CREDENTIAL? 

D ata from the 2000 U.S. Census and the 2007 

American Community Survey are used to iden- 
tify the target population and their demographic 
characteristics in the United States. These government 
data include adults aged 16 and older who did not have 
a high school credential and who were not enrolled in 
any educational program. 15 To identify the target popu- 
lation in Canada, data from the 2006 Canadian Census 
of Population are reported, which include the numbers 
of Canadian adults aged 15 and older who did not have 
a high school diploma or certificate. 



The 2000 U.S. Census data provide a clear indication 
that many adults in the United States (aged 16 and 
older) lack a high school credential. More than 39 
million adults within this age range, or 18 percent of 
the U.S. adult population, did not complete a high 
school education, were not enrolled in an education 
program, and did not have a high school credential. 
In every state and the District of Columbia, at least 
10 percent of adults did not have a high school cre- 
dential and were not enrolled in an education pro- 
gram (see Figure 1). 



FIGURE 1 

Percentage of U.S. and Canadian Adults Without a High School Credential, by State or Province/Territory 



10.0- 15.0% 

15.1- 20.0% 

20.1- 25.0% 

25.1- 30.0% 
30.1%+ 





Sources: 2000 U.S. Census and 2006 Canadian Census of Population 
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An educational program could include secondary, postsecondary, or other types of instruction. 
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Those adults lacking a high school credential may 
experience difficulty pursuing further education and 
opportunities for higher income. 

The lack of high school credentials is most preva- 
lent in most of the southern U.S. states, and also in 
Texas and California. In these states, more than one 
of every five adults does not have a high school cre- 
dential, according to the 2000 U.S. Census data. 

Data from the 2007 American Community Survey 
describe the current overall status of adults without 



a high school credential in the United States (see 
Figure 2). An uneven distribution of adults without 
a high school credential was observed in all 2007 
American Community Survey demographic clas- 
sifications except gender, in which 15 percent of 
males and 14 percent of females did not have a high 
school credential. The largest disparity in the per- 
centage of adults without a high school credential 
in key demographic groups was between Hispanics 
(35 percent) and whites (10 percent). Moreover, 
the percentage of Hispanics without a high school 
credential was 17 percentage points higher than the 



FIGURE 2 

Percentage of U.S. Adults in Key Demographic Groups Without a High School Credential 1 
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Sources: 2007 American Community Survey and U.S. Census. 

1 The target population consists of adults without a high school credential who are not enrolled in educational programs. Any differences between per- 
centages reported from the 2007 American Community Survey, in contrast to 2000 U.S. Census data, are likely due to differences in age range and 
sampling methodology and do not necessarily reflect an actual increase or decrease in target population. 

2 Compared with percents reported in previous years, the percent for the “Other” category is less because of a difference in methodology between how 
GED Testing Service, interpreted the 2000 U.S. Census and the 2007 American Community Survey related to how Hispanic adults are counted. “Other” 
currently includes all other adults not already included in the “White,” “African American,” “Hispanic,” “Native American,” and ’’Asian/Pacific Islander” 
categories described above. 



percentage of African American adults and 15 per- 
centage points higher than the percentage of Native 
American adults. Comparably low percentages of 
Asian/Pacific Islanders (12 percent), white adults 
(10 percent), and adults of other ethnicities (12 per- 
cent) lacked a high school credential. Nearly one- 
third (30 percent) of adults with household incomes 
at or below the federal poverty line did not have a 
high school credential, compared with 12 percent of 
adults whose household income was above the pov- 
erty line. Of adults whose household incomes were 
less than $40,000 annually, 18 percent lacked a high 
school credential. 

Although there was an overall higher percentage of 
adults lacking a high school diploma in Canada than 
in the United States, results varied greatly among 
jurisdictions, according to the 2006 Canadian Census 
of the Population data. There was a 37 percentage 
point difference between British Columbia and 



Nunavut, the jurisdictions with the lowest and high- 
est percentages (20 and 57 percent, respectively) 
of adults aged 15 and older without a high school 
diploma. Further, geographic disparities show that 
adults living in northern or central Canadian jurisdic- 
tions tended to have a higher percentage of adults 
lacking a high school diploma or credential. 

WHO TOOK THE GED TEST? 

In 2009, the majority of the U.S. states and all the 
Canadian provinces/territories tested 2 percent or 
less of adults without a high school credential (see 
Figure 3). States and provinces/territories tested 
varying proportions of adults without a high school 
credential. GED Testing Service collaborates with 
jurisdictions to encourage adults without a high 
school credential to work toward a GED credential. 



FIGURE 3 

Percentage of U.S. and Canadian Adults Without a High School Credential Who Took the GED Test®, by State 
or Province/Territory: 2009 
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Sources: 2000 U.S. Census, 

2006 Canadian Census of Population, and 
2009 GED Testing Service® data. 
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Even though the relationship between the percentage 
of adults in need of a high school credential within 
a U.S. state and the percentage of those adults tested 
in that state was generally positive, high-need states 
did not always test the highest percentages of adults 
in need. Twelve states had the highest percentage of 
adults without a high school credential (equal to or 
more than 20.1 percent), but only three states in this 
group — Georgia, Mississippi, and North Carolina — 
tested 2.1 percent or more of those adults. Among 
the 18 states with 15.1 percent to 20.0 percent of 
adults without a high school credential, four — 
Arizona, Nevada, New Mexico, and Virginia — tested 
more than 2.1 percent of those adults. Conversely, in 
many of the less densely populated states where the 
need was lower, higher percentages of adults took 
the GED Test. For example, among states where 
15.0 percent or less of the adults are in need of a 
high school credential, five — Alaska, Idaho, Montana, 
Washington, and Wyoming — tested 4.0 percent or 
more of those adults. 

Across the entire GED testing program in 2009, 

1.7 percent of the adults without a high school cre- 
dential tested in one or more content areas of the 
GED Test, 1.5 percent of those adults completed 
the GED Test, and 1.0 percent passed the GED Test 
(see Table 2 on pages 12 and 13). In other words, 
of all adults who lack a high school credential, only 
approximately two out of every 100 attempted to 
take the GED Test, and one out of every 100 passed 
the GED Test. 

Completing the GED Test is a prerequisite to deter- 
mining whether a candidate passed the GED Test. 
Among candidates who tested in 2009, nearly nine 
out of every 10 completed the GED Test. This sta- 
tistic signals the level of determination of most GED 
Test candidates 16 to meet their goal of gaining a high 
school credential. This number includes candidates 
who tested for the first time in 2009 as well as those 
who began testing in a previous year since 2002. 

In 22 U.S. states, at least 90 percent of candidates 
completed the GED Test; however, in 16 U.S. states, 
less than 80 percent of the candidates who tested 
completed the GED Test. In the insular areas, 

98.4 percent of candidates completed the GED 
Test. In Canada, all jurisdictions except Northwest 
Territories and Nunavut had completion rates higher 
than 90 percent. Lastly, of all candidates who com- 
pleted the GED Test in 2009, 69-2 percent passed. 



Differences in jurisdictional testing policies (see 
Appendix A) can provide one explanation for vari- 
ability in completion rates and pass rates among 
jurisdictions. For example, in Iowa, where first-time 
test-takers have two years to complete the entire 
battery, the completion rate was 64.0 percent, or 
22.3 percentage points lower than the U.S. average. 
However, candidates in Iowa who want to retest 
are generally required to wait before retesting and 
to show evidence of remediation through proficient 
scores on Comprehensive Adult Student Assessment 
System (CASAS) or Official GED Practice Tests. The 
requirement of a wait period and remediation for 
retesting might have contributed to Iowa’s pass rate 
of 98.1 percent, the highest among all jurisdictions. 

In contrast, the completion rate was as high as 
99.6 percent in Alabama, where first-time candidates 
are required to complete the entire test battery in 
90 days. However, there is only a 42-day wait period 
and no remediation is required for retesting. As a 
result, regardless of their preparedness, candidates 
must complete the GED Test or retest within a lim- 
ited time frame, which may be associated with a 
lower pass rate (57.3 percent) in Alabama. 

Table 3 (see pages 14 and 15) presents statistics 
for first-time candidates who tested, completed, and 
passed in 2009. First-time candidates who started 
to test during 2009 accounted for the majority 
(78.5 percent) of all candidates and 78.3 percent in 
the United States. In two jurisdictions in the United 
States, more than 90 percent of candidates were first- 
time test-takers in 2009: Delaware (95.8 percent) and 
Kansas (95.5 percent); Wisconsin (63.2 percent) and 
Nebraska (69-9 percent) had the lowest percentages 
of first-time U.S. candidates in 2009- First-time 
candidates accounted for 85.6 percent of all test- 
takers in Canada. The percentage of first-time candi- 
dates among all test-takers for inter-regional contracts 
was 76.7 percent. 

For the entire GED testing program, 76.9 percent of 
all completers were first-time completers in 2009; 
the percentage of first-time completers in the United 
States was 77.2 percent. In the United States, two 
states had more than 90 percent of completers who 
were first-time completers, Delaware and Kansas. 
First-time completers who passed are reported within 
first-time completers in order to assess the pass rates 
of candidates who first took and completed the test 



16 From this point on, the terms GED Test candidate, GED Test completer, and GED Test passer will be referred to as candidate, 
completer, and passer, respectively. 



during 2009- Of all first-time completers in 2009, 
approximately 74.1 percent passed the GED Test; 
the corresponding percentage for the United States 
only was 74.2 percent. In eight jurisdictions with at 
least five first-time completers — Alaska, Delaware, 
Idaho, Iowa, Kansas, North Carolina, Wyoming, and 
DANTES — the pass rate for first-time completers was 
higher than 90 percent in 2009. 

GED TEST CANDIDATE DEMOGRAPHICS 
Age 

Age calculations were based on the most recent test- 
ing date in 2009 and date of birth. The average age 
in 2009 increased to nearly 26 years for the first time 
since the mid 1990s. The average age of all candi- 
dates program-wide was 25.8 years (standard 
deviation=9.5). In the United States, the average 
age was 25.6 (standard deviation=9.4). The average 
ages of candidates in insular areas and under inter- 
regional contracts were 24.6 (standard deviation=8.1) 
and 28.6 (standard deviation=10.0), respectively. 

In Canada, the average age of candidates was 
31.6 (standard deviation=11.0). Appendix B displays 
age statistics for candidates in all jurisdictions in 
2009, and Appendix W presents age statistics since 
2002 . 

The percentage of all candidates aged 16 to 24 years 
has decreased from 68.7 percent to 61.9 percent 
since 2002. Approximately 26.3 percent of all candi- 
dates in 2009 were 16 to 18 years old, ages at which 
many jurisdictions require additional documentation 
and permissions in order to take the GED Test. This 
percentage decreased slightly from 29.9 percent 
in 2008, which marks the first year the percentage 
dropped below 30 percent in the current series. 

The age 19- to 24-year-old age group saw a slight 
increase since 2008, from 34.7 percent to 35.8 per- 
cent. Every successive age group beginning with age 
25 to 29 saw a small increase in the percent of test- 
takers in 2009, with the exception of the group aged 
60 and older, which stayed the same as that in 2008. 
Even though the GED testing program reaches adults 
older than age 100, candidates aged 50 to 59 years 
and 60 years and older made up the smallest groups 
of candidates, at 2.6 and 0.4 percent, respectively. 
Canada had the largest percentage (7.8 percent) of 
candidates aged 50 and older, compared with other 
jurisdictional groupings. Inter-regional contracts com- 
prised the jurisdictional grouping with the second 
highest percentage (3-9 percent) of candidates 
50 years and older. 



GED Testing Service sets the absolute minimum age 
for taking the GED Test at 16 years, but jurisdictions 
may set their own policies on age requirements for 
testing and for receiving a GED credential higher 
than the absolute minimum. However, exceptions 
based on additional documentation or approval are 
provided to candidates who are below the jurisdic- 
tion’s minimum age (see Appendix A for a complete 
listing). The minimum age for taking the GED Test 
ranged from 16 to 20 years in the U.S. jurisdictions. 
Although Quebec allowed 1 6 -year-old candidates 
to test, seven of the Canadian jurisdictions set their 
minimum age at 18 years and five jurisdictions set 
their minimum age at 19 years. As in the United 
States, some Canadian jurisdictions allowed individu- 
al exceptions for candidates younger than the mini- 
mum age to test based on additional documentation 
or approval. In Canada, approximately 3.1 percent of 
candidates were 16 to 18 years old. 

Gender 

Of all candidates who tested in 2009, 57.8 per- 
cent were male and 42.2 percent were female (see 
Appendix C). Except for six jurisdictions, the majority 
of the candidates were male. Specifically in American 
Samoa, Newfoundland and Labrador, Northwest 
Territories, Nunavut, Quebec, and the Federated 
States of Micronesia, females represented a larger 
percentage (50.2 percent to 64.4 percent) of the 
candidates tested. In the United States, the percent- 
ages of male and female candidates were similar to 
the overall percentages; however, in jurisdictions 
within inter-regional contracts, 86.4 percent of the 
candidates were male. Candidates who were tested 
under inter-regional contracts included inmates in the 
Federal Bureau of Prisons, inmates in Michigan pris- 
ons, military personnel and dependent family mem- 
bers, and international and VA hospital candidates. 
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TABLE 2 

Target Population and GED® Test Candidates Who Tested, Completed, and Passed: 2009 



o 

LU 

CO 






Tested 


Completed 2 


Passed 


Jurisdiction 


Target 
Population 
(Adults 
Without a 
High School 
Credential) 1 


Candidates 


Target 

Population 


Completers 


Completion 

Rate 


Target 

Population 


Passers 


Pass Rate 


Target 

Population 






(N) 


(N) 


(%) 


(N) 


(%) 


(%) 


(N) 


(%) 


(%) 




Alabama 


797,910 


15,269 


1.9 


15,201 


99.6 


1.9 


8,713 


57.3 


1.1 




Alaska 


51 ,665 


2,725 


5.3 


1,732 


63.6 


3.4 


1,507 


87.0 


2.9 




Arizona 


730,845 


18,912 


2.6 


17,024 


90.0 


2.3 


12,045 


70.8 


1.6 




Arkansas 


470,030 


8,646 


1.8 


8,594 


99.4 


1.8 


7,117 


82.8 


1.5 




California 


5,500,200 


58,136 


1.1 


48,315 


83.1 


0.9 


33,535 


69.4 


0.6 




Colorado 


435,120 


16,643 


3.8 


12,211 


73.4 


2.8 


9,993 


81.8 


2.3 




Connecticut 


395,380 


5,548 


1.4 


4,832 


87.1 


1.2 


3,028 


62.7 


0.8 




Delaware 


100,940 


902 


0.9 


898 


99.6 


0.9 


821 


91.4 


0.8 




District of Columbia 


93,635 


1,071 


1.1 


902 


84.2 


1.0 


483 


53.5 


0.5 




Florida 


2,441 ,300 


49,546 


2.0 


47,127 


95.1 


1.9 


32,683 


69.4 


1.3 




Georgia 


1,283,830 


33,467 


2.6 


28,197 


84.3 


2.2 


18,615 


66.0 


1.4 




Hawaii 


131,295 


1,995 


1.5 


1,887 


94.6 


1.4 


1,419 


75.2 


1.1 




Idaho 


139,725 


5,809 


4.2 


4,240 


73.0 


3.0 


3,606 


85.0 


2.6 




Illinois 


1 ,659,750 


30,162 


1.8 


27,066 


89.7 


1.6 


16,024 


59.2 


1.0 




Indiana 


786,020 


14,953 


1.9 


14,861 


99.4 


1.9 


10,905 


73.4 


1.4 




Iowa 


289,280 


6,351 


2.2 


4,067 


64.0 


1.4 


3,990 


98.1 


1.4 




Kansas 


272,595 


3,413 


1.3 


3,374 


98.9 


1.2 


3,102 


91.9 


1.1 




Kentucky 


750,890 


1 1 ,201 


1.5 


11,053 


98.7 


1.5 


8,666 


78.4 


1.2 




Louisiana 


786,880 


11,818 


1.5 


11,453 


96.9 


1.5 


7,961 


69.5 


1.0 




Maine 


136,170 


4,269 


3.1 


2,936 


68.8 


2.2 


2,539 


86.5 


1.9 




Maryland 


617,715 


8,942 


1.4 


8,407 


94.0 


1.4 


5,053 


60.1 


0.8 




Massachusetts 


695,875 


13,328 


1.9 


11,889 


89.2 


1.7 


7,688 


64.7 


1.1 




Michigan 


1,182,970 


21,754 


1.8 


15,862 


72.9 


1.3 


11,095 


69.9 


0.9 




Minnesota 


423,115 


10,256 


2.4 


7,274 


70.9 


1.7 


5,961 


81.9 


1.4 




Mississippi 


537,920 


15,140 


2.8 


13,898 


91.8 


2.6 


7,760 


55.8 


1.4 




Missouri 


756,515 


13,508 


1.8 


13,447 


99.5 


1.8 


10,001 


74.4 


1.3 




Montana 


84,510 


3,503 


4.1 


2,853 


81.4 


3.4 


2,155 


75.5 


2.5 




Nebraska 


163,380 


4,088 


2.5 


2,711 


66.3 


1.7 


2,206 


81.4 


1.4 




Nevada 


296,905 


7,009 


2.4 


6,890 


98.3 


2.3 


4,735 


68.7 


1.6 




New Hampshire 


114,330 


2,647 


2.3 


2,129 


80.4 


1.9 


1,745 


82.0 


1.5 




New Jersey 


1 ,089,940 


13,550 


1.2 


13,162 


97.1 


1.2 


8,212 


62.4 


0.8 




New Mexico 


272,275 


9,017 


3.3 


7,656 


84.9 


2.8 


5,206 


68.0 


1.9 




New York 


2,851,185 


53,063 


1.9 


51,724 


97.5 


1.8 


27,815 


53.8 


1.0 




North Carolina 


1 ,297,505 


28,859 


2.2 


17,021 


59.0 


1.3 


14,494 


85.2 


1.1 




North Dakota 


70,005 


1,695 


2.4 


1,164 


68.7 


1.7 


967 


83.1 


1.4 




Ohio 


1 ,397,220 


21,876 


1.6 


21 ,698 


99.2 


1.6 


16,486 


76.0 


1.2 


1— 


Oklahoma 


482,350 


9,540 


2.0 


9,407 


98.6 


2.0 


6,592 


70.1 


1.4 


cc 


Oregon 


389,020 


15,366 


3.9 


11,083 


72.1 


2.8 


9,274 


83.7 


2.4 




Pennsylvania 


1 ,604,370 


25,344 


1.6 


22,441 


88.5 


1.4 


14,536 


64.8 


0.9 


LU 


Rhode Island 


163,870 


2,689 


1.6 


1,769 


65.8 


1.1 


1,353 


76.5 


0.8 


CC 


South Carolina 


681 ,590 


10,063 


1.5 


9,945 


98.8 


1.5 


6,863 


69.0 


1.0 


_l 


South Dakota 


81 ,935 


1,975 


2.4 


1,406 


71.2 


1.7 


1,146 


81.5 


1.4 


o 


Tennessee 


988,235 


15,647 


1.6 


15,388 


98.3 


1.6 


10,985 


71.4 


1.1 




Texas 


3,571 ,240 


54,547 


1.5 


48,361 


88.7 


1.4 


32,423 


67.0 


0.9 


CO 


Utah 


185,575 


7,253 


3.9 


7,007 


96.6 


3.8 


5,675 


81.0 


3.1 


1— 


Vermont 


59,580 


1,406 


2.4 


795 


56.5 


1.3 


646 


81.3 


1.1 


< 


Virginia 


942,620 


24,186 


2.6 


21 ,249 


87.9 


2.3 


14,454 


68.0 


1.5 


CO 


Washington 


569,705 


24,510 


4.3 


15,007 


61.2 


2.6 


11,980 


79.8 


2.1 


West Virginia 


329,530 


6,111 


1.9 


6,039 


98.8 


1.8 


4,493 


74.4 


1.4 




Wisconsin 


571,110 


18,136 


3.2 


10,028 


55.3 


1.8 


7,925 


79.0 


1.4 




k Wyoming 


43,570 


1,965 


4.5 


1,601 


81.5 


3.7 


1,455 


90.9 


3.3 




U.S. Subtotal 


39,769,125 


747,809 


1.9 


645,281 


86.3 


1.6 


448,131 


69.4 


1.1 




American Samoa 


10,245 


32 


0.3 


30 


93.8 


0.3 


4 


13.3 


0.0 




Federated States of 
Micronesia 


NA 


7 


- 


4 


57.1 


- 


2 


50.0 


- 




Guam 


23,540 


221 


0.9 


218 


98.6 


0.9 


140 


64.2 


0.6 


O) 


Marshall Islands 


NA 


49 


- 


45 


91.8 


- 


6 


13.3 


- 




Northern Mariana Islands 


17,660 


37 


0.2 


19 


51.4 


0.1 


10 


52.6 


0.1 


CM 


Palau 


NA 


72 


- 


28 


38.9 


- 


13 


46.4 


- 




Puerto Rico 3 


1 ,001 ,030 


4,141 


0.4 


4,141 


100.0 


0.4 


1,453 


35.1 


0.1 




Virgin Islands 


28,310 


212 


0.7 


209 


98.6 


0.7 


90 


43.1 


0.3 




Insular Areas Subtotal 


1,080,785 


4,771 


0.4 


4,694 


98.4 


0.4 


1,718 


36.6 


0.2 







Tested 






Completed 2 




Passed 


Jurisdiction 


Target 
Population 
(Adults 
Without a 
High School 
Credential ) 1 


Candidates 

Population 


Completers 


Completion 

Rate 


Target 

Population 


Passers 


Pass Rate 


Target 

Population 




(N) 


(N) 


(%) 


(N) 


(%) 


(%) 


(N) 


(%) 


(%) 


Alberta 


614,865 


2,175 


0.4 


2,124 


97.7 


0.3 


1,562 


73.5 


0.3 


British Columbia 


675,345 


1,435 


0.2 


1,393 


97.1 


0.2 


1,021 


73.3 


0.2 


Manitoba 


267,745 


242 


0.1 


240 


99.2 


0.1 


170 


70.8 


0.1 


New Brunswick 


176,660 


1,549 


0.9 


1,517 


97.9 


0.9 


771 


50.8 


0.4 


Newfoundland and 
Labrador 


141,570 


209 


0.1 


199 


95.2 


0.1 


122 


61.3 


0.1 


Northwest Territories 


10,265 


26 


0.3 


18 


69.2 


0.2 


11 


61.1 


0.1 


Nova Scotia 


202,770 


1,078 


0.5 


1,050 


97.4 


0.5 


529 


50.4 


0.3 


Nunavut 


11,085 


59 


0.5 


52 


88.1 


0.5 


9 


17.3 


0.1 


Ontario 


2,183,625 


5,325 


0.2 


5,243 


98.5 


0.2 


3,818 


72.8 


0.2 


Prince Edward Island 


29,235 


398 


1.4 


388 


97.5 


1.3 


231 


59.5 


0.8 


Quebec 


1 ,547,870 


233 


0.0 


233 


100.0 


0.0 


125 


53.6 


0.0 


Saskatchewan 


231 ,730 


1,378 


0.6 


1,252 


90.9 


0.5 


715 


57.1 


0.3 


Yukon Territory 


5,555 


30 


0.5 


29 


96.7 


0.5 


19 


65.5 


0.3 


Canada Subtotal 


6,098,320 


14,137 


0.2 


13,738 


97.2 


0.2 


9,103 


66.3 


0.1 


DANTES 1 


NA 


5,371 


- 


5,333 


99.3 


- 


5,095 


95.5 


- 


Federal Bureau of 
Prisons 


NA 


9,556 


- 


8,881 


92.9 


- 


5,764 


64.9 


- 


International 5 


NA 


2,762 


- 


2,201 


79.7 


- 


1,318 


59.9 


- 


Michigan Prisons 


NA 


3,905 


- 


3,389 


86.8 


- 


1,784 


52.6 


- 


VA Hospitals 


NA 


3 


- 


2 


66.7 


- 


0 


0.0 


- 


Inter-Regional 
Contracts Subtotal 


NA 


21,597 


- 


19,806 


91.7 


- 


13,961 


70.5 


- 


Program Total 


46,948,230 


788,314 


1.7 


683,519 


86.7 


1.5 


472,913 


69.2 


1.0 



Sources: 2000 U.S. Census, 
2006 Canadian Census of Population, and 
2009 GED Testing Service® data. 



NA = Not available. 

- = Not applicable or not possible to calculate. 

1 Target population totals for the United States and the insular areas include adults 16 years and older, without a high school 
diploma and further training or degrees, based on 2000 U.S. Census data. Population totals for Canadian jurisdictions include 
out-of-school adults 15 years and older, without a high school diploma and further training or degrees, based on 2006 
Canadian Census of Population data, as reported by Statistics Canada. 

2 Those test-takers who completed testing in all content areas in 2009 may have begun testing in a previous year. A candidate is 
considered a completer in 2009 only if he or she finished testing in all five content areas by December 31, 2009- 

3 The numbers of candidates who tested, completed, and passed were reported by the Puerto Rico GED Administrator, not from 
the GED Testing Service International Database. 

4 DANTES = Defense Activity for Non-Traditional Education Support, including U.S. military personnel and dependent family 
members tested on military bases within the continental Unites States and overseas. 

5 International = Civilians of any nationality who tested through Prometric™ (a division of Sylvan Learning, Thomson ITP) as well 
as those tested in St. Martin, Cayman Island, Jamaica, and Bermuda, proctored by GED Testing Service staff on an annual basis 
or by request. 
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TABLE 3 

Target Population and First-Time GED® Test Candidates Who Tested, Completed, and Passed: 2009 Cohort 



Jurisdiction 


Target 
Population 
(Adults 
Without a 
High School 
Credential) 1 


First-Time 

Candidates 2 


Completers Among 
First-Time Candidates 3 


Passers Among 
First-Time Candidates 4 




2009 Cohort 


Target 

Population 


2009 Cohort D Tar . g f 

Population 


2009 Cohort 


Target 

Population 










Completers Completion Rate 




Passers 


Pass Rate 






(N) 


(N) 


(%) 


(N) 


(%) 


(%) 


(N) 


(%) 


(%) 


Alabama 


797,910 


11,735 


1.5 


11,670 


99.4 


1.5 


7,273 


62.3 


0.9 


Alaska 


51 ,665 


1,955 


3.8 


1,143 


58.5 


2.2 


1,048 


91.7 


2.0 


Arizona 


730,845 


14,778 


2.0 


13,098 


88.6 


1.8 


10,039 


76.6 


1.4 


Arkansas 


470,030 


7,590 


1.6 


7,545 


99.4 


1.6 


6,400 


84.8 


1.4 


California 


5,500,200 


46,399 


0.8 


37,881 


81.6 


0.7 


27,885 


73.6 


0.5 


Colorado 


435,120 


12,791 


2.9 


9,006 


70.4 


2.1 


7,847 


87.1 


1.8 


Connecticut 


395,380 


4,492 


1.1 


3,833 


85.3 


1.0 


2,508 


65.4 


0.6 


Delaware 


100,940 


864 


0.9 


860 


99.5 


0.9 


794 


92.3 


0.8 


District of Columbia 


93,635 


850 


0.9 


684 


80.5 


0.7 


410 


59.9 


0.4 


Florida 


2,441,300 


40,778 


1.7 


38,684 


94.9 


1.6 


28,936 


74.8 


1.2 


Georgia 


1,283,830 


24,780 


1.9 


20,050 


80.9 


1.6 


14,749 


73.6 


1.1 


Hawaii 


131,295 


1,706 


1.3 


1,610 


94.4 


1.2 


1,263 


78.4 


1.0 


Idaho 


139,725 


4,332 


3.1 


3,042 


70.2 


2.2 


2,749 


90.4 


2.0 


Illinois 


1,659,750 


23,318 


1.4 


20,714 


88.8 


1.2 


13,548 


65.4 


0.8 


Indiana 


786,020 


13,084 


1.7 


12,992 


99.3 


1.7 


9,820 


75.6 


1.2 


Iowa 


289,280 


4,822 


1.7 


2,999 


62.2 


1.0 


2,974 


99.2 


1.0 


Kansas 


272,595 


3,261 


1.2 


3,222 


98.8 


1.2 


2,985 


92.6 


1.1 


Kentucky 


750,890 


9,632 


1.3 


9,492 


98.5 


1.3 


7,702 


81.1 


1.0 


Louisiana 


786,880 


10,386 


1.3 


10,057 


96.8 


1.3 


7,272 


72.3 


0.9 


Maine 


136,170 


3,103 


2.3 


2,008 


64.7 


1.5 


1,797 


89.5 


1.3 


Maryland 


617,715 


7,139 


1.2 


6,620 


92.7 


1.1 


4,241 


64.1 


0.7 


Massachusetts 


695,875 


9,909 


1.4 


8,594 


86.7 


1.2 


6,171 


71.8 


0.9 


Michigan 


1,182,970 


16,113 


1.4 


11,213 


69.6 


0.9 


8,352 


74.5 


0.7 


Minnesota 


423,115 


7,475 


1.8 


5,082 


68.0 


1.2 


4,455 


87.7 


1.1 


Mississippi 


537,920 


11,249 


2.1 


10,128 


90.0 


1.9 


6,284 


62.0 


1.2 


Missouri 


756,515 


12,022 


1.6 


11,961 


99.5 


1.6 


9,159 


76.6 


1.2 


Montana 


84,510 


2,755 


3.3 


2,170 


78.8 


2.6 


1,760 


81.1 


2.1 


Nebraska 


163,380 


2,859 


1.7 


1,721 


60.2 


1.1 


1,504 


87.4 


0.9 


Nevada 


296,905 


6,029 


2.0 


5,920 


98.2 


2.0 


4,256 


71.9 


1.4 


New Hampshire 


114,330 


2,120 


1.9 


1,697 


80.0 


1.5 


1,458 


85.9 


1.3 


New Jersey 


1,089,940 


10,567 


1.0 


10,199 


96.5 


0.9 


6,962 


68.3 


0.6 


New Mexico 


272,275 


6,871 


2.5 


5,709 


83.1 


2.1 


4,177 


73.2 


1.5 


New York 


2,851,185 


39,771 


1.4 


38,483 


96.8 


1.3 


22,745 


59.1 


0.8 


North Carolina 


1,297,505 


20,951 


1.6 


11,276 


53.8 


0.9 


10,224 


90.7 


0.8 


North Dakota 


70,005 


1,206 


1.7 


781 


64.8 


1.1 


688 


88.1 


1.0 


Ohio 


1,397,220 


19,429 


1.4 


19,257 


99.1 


1.4 


14,960 


77.7 


1.1 


Oklahoma 


482,350 


8,039 


1.7 


7,914 


98.4 


1.6 


5,802 


73.3 


1.2 


Oregon 


389,020 


11,522 


3.0 


7,966 


69.1 


2.0 


7,004 


87.9 


1.8 


Pennsylvania 


1,604,370 


19,367 


1.2 


16,908 


87.3 


1.1 


11,967 


70.8 


0.7 


Rhode Island 


163,870 


2,261 


1.4 


1,445 


63.9 


0.9 


1,166 


80.7 


0.7 


South Carolina 


681,590 


8,582 


1.3 


8,489 


98.9 


1.2 


6,047 


71.2 


0.9 


South Dakota 


81,935 


1,405 


1.7 


947 


67.4 


1.2 


835 


88.2 


1.0 


Tennessee 


988,235 


12,995 


1.3 


12,753 


98.1 


1.3 


9,689 


76.0 


1.0 


Texas 


3,571,240 


41,689 


1.2 


36,318 


87.1 


1.0 


26,118 


71.9 


0.7 


Utah 


185,575 


6,488 


3.5 


6,250 


96.3 


3.4 


5,219 


83.5 


2.8 


Vermont 


59,580 


1,040 


1.7 


506 


48.7 


0.8 


425 


84.0 


0.7 


Virginia 


942,620 


18,546 


2.0 


15,948 


86.0 


1.7 


11,938 


74.9 


1.3 


Washington 


569,705 


17,953 


3.2 


10,125 


56.4 


1.8 


8,847 


87.4 


1.6 


West Virginia 


329,530 


5,167 


1.6 


5,100 


98.7 


1.5 


3,930 


77.1 


1.2 


Wisconsin 


571,110 


11,459 


2.0 


5,090 


44.4 


0.9 


4,418 


86.8 


0.8 


Wyoming 


43,570 


1,623 


3.7 


1,311 


80.8 


3.0 


1,230 


93.8 


2.8 


U.S. Subtotal 


39,769,125 


585,257 


1.5 


498,471 


85.2 


1.3 


370,030 


74.2 


0.9 


American Samoa 


10,245 


26 


0.3 


24 


92.3 


0.2 


3 


12.5 


0.0 


Federated States of 
Micronesia 


NA 


7 


- 


4 


57.1 


- 


2 


50.0 


- 


Guam 


23,540 


178 


0.8 


175 


98.3 


0.7 


124 


70.9 


0.5 


Marshall Islands 


NA 


43 


- 


39 


90.7 


- 


5 


12.8 


- 


Northern Mariana Islands 


17,660 


19 


0.1 


4 


21.1 


0.0 


3 


75.0 


0.0 


Palau 


NA 


39 


- 


2 


5.1 


- 


2 


100.0 


- 


Puerto Rico 


1,001,030 


NA 


NA 


NA 


NA 


NA 


NA 


NA 


NA 


Virgin Islands 


28,310 


147 


0.5 


145 


98.6 


0.5 


68 


46.9 


0.2 


Insular Areas Subtotal 


1,080,785 


459 


0.6* 


393 


85.6 


0.5* 


207 


52.7 


0.3* 



